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ABSTRACT . \ ' . ^ 

This memorandum is directed" to 'the question of the . 
appropriate Federal and Office of Education roles in early childhood 
education, specifically, what programs or approaches will meet the 
objectives and diverse "needs of the proponents for preschool 
programs. In particular: (Ip is there a need for some form of 
federally funded early childhood programs j\ and {2) if so, should they 
be "educational" in the traditional sense of the term? The issues are 
discussed under the following general topics: (1) Relevant Societal 

Conditions; (2) The Constituency; (3) The Issues; (4) The Keed and 
Costs of Day Care; (5) The Federal Effort; (6), The Research Evidence; 
and (7) Recommendations and Conclusions. Statistical data are 
presented in tables and illustrations, and 129 references to related 
documents are included. (LSj - 
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POLICY. RESEARCH REPORT 

' 

A Policy Research Report is aru official document of the Educational Policy 
Rcsfcarch Center. It presents results of work directed toward specific research 
objectives. The report is a comprehensive treatment of the objectives, scope, 
mcihodology, data, analyses, and conclusions,, and presents the background, ■' 
practical significance, and technical information required for a complete and 
fuh understanding of the research activity. The report is designed to be directly 
.uscfbl^tb Educational policy makers, 

RESEARCH MEMORANDUM- 

^Research Memorandum is a working paper that presents the results of work 
in jjtogress. The purpose of the Research Memorandum is to invite comment on 
research in progress, it is a comprehensive treatment of a single research area 
or of a facet of a research area within a larger fieldof study, The Memorandum, 
presents the background, objectives, scope, summary, and conclusions, as well 
as method jmd approach, in a condensed form. Since it presents views and con- 
. elusions drawn during the progress of research activity, it may be expanded or 
modified in the light of further research. 

RESEARCH NOTE 

A Research Note is a working paper that presents the results of study related to 
'a single phase or factor of a research problem. It also may presertt preliminary 
exploration of an educational policy issue or an interim report which may later 
appear as a larger study. The purpose of the Research Note is4o instigate dis- 
s cussion and Criticism. It presents the concr findings, and/or conclusions of 
the author. It may be altered, expanded, or withdrawn at any tiifte. 
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PERSPECTIVES ON THE FEDERAL AND OFFICE *OF EDUCATION ROLES 
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Executive Summary 
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- There is a persistent and increasing demand for Federally funded 
arid universally available early childhood, education programs. The pro- 
ponents for such programs span the socioeconomic spectrum of the society, 

i t • ’ 

thereby insuring its persistence as a powerful political issue. Involved 

' » , . , 

are questions regarding the extent of societal responsibility for child- 
care and rearing, and the elfetts- of calculated societal -interventions 
on the development of the infant' and young child. The specific issue ‘ 
relates to the question of the appropr i ate Federal and Office of Ed'uca- 

P t 

» \ \ 

tion roles in early childhood education; i.e. , what Federal and Office 
of Education programs or approaches will meet the objective^, and diverse 
needs of ..the proponents for preschool programs. In-particular: (l) is 

■ t 

there a need for some form of Federally Funded early childhood programs; 

^ ^ \ P m 

and (2) if so> should they be ’'educational” in- the traditional sense of 
the term? 



Background % * . ‘ , 

i ■ 

■ ; * o • 

Among the societal ' conditions that reinforce' the demand’ s urgency ; 

these appear most salient: the .socioeconomic needs of families, and 

v * 

the critical need of the economy for the paid work^of women; the demise- • 

of the~extended family and community; the drive for equal human rights 
. \ ' • 
for women* the existence of poor and near-poor families who essentially 

are isolated from the fruits of our socioeconomic progress, as- a nation 



™v 



..-.-■/.•■I 



,and alienated from its institutional forms; the belief tjiat education — 
in this case early education— is an effect ive, instrument^ of social reform 
and the apparent feeling on the part : of a relatively small but growing 
number of parents that they are less adequate tp the child-rearing role 
than* are the expert- deviled group programs. No one /of |these ^conditions 
is singly responsible for the perceived need for preschool programs. 

Rather, they are to greater or lesser/degrees interactive' with each other 

• ' / ' , * i i- ■ 

and with other conditions. < 1 ' \ ~ 



• Early childhood jprograms are viewed as having* a diverse set of objec 
tives that address trhe perceived needs of society or parents or children. 

- ■ .* f • • 

* « ’ * ! * * 

Societal objectives include: * | 

- " i 

. / ’ ' I 

• Prevention or amelioration of lffe conditions 1 of children 
that may lead ^dependency, poverty or emotional instab- ' 
ility * * . * 



• Reduction of welfare rolls 

• Aid in resolving the unemployment problem by 
openings in a new child care program 



providing job 



• Strengthening of ^families who might otherwise slip into de- 
pendency by supportive programs and services, 

a K ' ' 

t 

Objectives relevant to parents include: 

• Allowing mothers and single heads of ^amilie^ to support or 
partially support their families 

Allowing welfare and AFDC parents to receive 1 training or 
edupation so that they may enter the employment market 

• Allowing mdthers "to-be "fulf illed" by freeing them to work * 

• Providing "parking" places for children while parents are 
shopping or otherwise occupied. 



The primary objectives for children are: 



. I 



• To provide growth and learning environments* that will allow 
for their optimal development in aJLl component domains 



x , 
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To provide for the children-hs^hys ical safety and super- 
vision through appropriate •'adult guidance in the absence of 



■■•/ ■■ 



parents. 



f 

\ 



. ■ / 

/ ’’ 



Recommendations and Rationale J 



There are two quite separate issues that tend to confuse the early^ 

\ ■ . . 
childhoo.d education picture: . . . \ , 



•- Should the society displace the family £s the principle child- 



rearing agent? 



. V ■ ! 

f A \> 

■A V. 



• How are the nee rf ds of disadvantaged and handicapped children 



and those with absent parent s (usually employed^ to be met? . 



. \ 



The reply to the first question is unquestionably negative. There is a 
~ v " •# . 1 • : > :’ 
good deal of consensus that the family is the appropriate and most; adequate 

child-rearing agent. In. general, it is when parents are overwhelmed by 

problems (many of them related 1 to inadequate income and education) tl\at 



\- 



V. • \ 

Vi 



they become inadequate .to the child- rearing role. In these situations, 

\ \ J 



they require and should receive societal aid. 

\ \ - • , • . 

The second tissue', involving millions of children^ (but still a 

. * •' . r . . • 

minority of themj\does cpneern us. Clearly, there is a societal re- ' 

\ . 1 

sponsibility to address the needs of disadvantaged and handicapped chil- 

# * .. 9 . • > . r 

dren and those of working parents who lack access to appropriate child 
‘care. ‘OCD has been designated as the planning and coordinating agency..-- 
As the agencyrjthat administers Head Start and the child health and welfare 



i 



x 



mission’ of 'the Children's Bureau, OCD has significant responsibilities -in 






■t 

l 



\ 

|v 



the early childhood field. The Office of Education also has mission "and ' 
program^ responsibilities*, as mandated in the Elementary^ an d Secondar yJ^^-j-^- 
/ Education _ Act and the experimental Follow Throug lj program. All the . 

iHto human services — from health and nutrition to. ; , 



T-:. 



i-rl. 



J. * 



X 



Federal agencies devoted 

' ; 

education— have significant roles to play^,^ 

'■*V c : 
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,*\ \ : • 

We conclude that it would be desirable for OE to maintain its current 

ts . ' ■ 

low. profile In the preschool field until more is known about the relative 

merits of different kinds^of day care programs. OE might ut>^lize',this 

period to increase basic knowledge and operational program efficacy as 

preparation for the time ahead when it may be called upon (l) to [foster 

% 

and suppprt a lowered school entrance age, or (2) to provide the rationale 

" f 

for the undesirability of early schooling as^a universal program, or (3) 

■ ” ■» * • . ■' ' 
to provide a variety of child care resources to meet the diverse needs of 

. ‘ • Y 

different child populations. * 

* ✓ ^ 

Reasonable programmatic approaches for OE to pursue at, present in- • 

elude the following: ' • ’ • 

% 9 * 

, •* Increase basic research ijito both early and later develop- 
mental processes, to include not only intellectual develop- 

% . ... N ’ 

y ment but, equally urgent, the so cio- emotional and motiva- 

tional domairis, among others. 

* • Develop and monitor a small number, of pilot prograims^o^ 

? " ' the efficacy of school-based and articulated .early childhood 

i programs — including special target gj^ps'Yvhere careful ex-, 

* \ ploratory observat ional? work’^ljpAil'dbe done*(e.g., Indians, •* 

. l \. . Orientals, Puerto Ricans^^JVIexicans) to see where, when,, how 

' \ . \ much, £nd what kinds-^bf interventions can contribute to the 

^ unique .child^ebS*4ng practices of these groups. 

• Train^badres ot early education facilitatoYs who can pro- 
^-^vide technical assistance to, local communities, counties or 

regidns, agc^. states . • ' 

. . 7 • Develop, test, and dissenjinatfe early education curricula for 

school-based programs, child care centers, and family da^ 

care homes, . 

s ' . 

• Develop, test, and disseminate early education curricula for 
' training of teachers arid , auxiliary personnel.' 

Develop, test, and disseminate early education inStruc tdonsl 
materials, including toys, games, and appropriate, technology . 

• Develop a variety' of models'of facilities that will appropri- 

. . t i? 

ately house programs, of various sizes and kinds. 
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OCD, with m 



to-school- 



sionl 









ission and programmatic responsibilities chat span the birth- 



- ago period ,• and with programs that address the physical, cog- c 
. 1 1 • • ' t % ^ 
nitive, social, and emotional development of children, should expand its 

efforts to better meet the evident child care needs. \> . ^ *' 

■ ' | ' . ' « . 

For the longer term, a' major Federal thruSt toward strengthening 



the family) as a social unit seems highly advisable. This would involve 
many agencies besides OE, and might include such/components as more equit-' 

1 ' • r 4 * , 

able distribution of income, implemented full-employment policy, and ex- 
panded health, nutiition, and social services. In brief the rationale 
for this ‘conclusion is that: » * . 



f. 

1 



( 



(l) Child care resources must be provided for parent-,absent , * 
disadvantaged, and handicapped children, V,Such care often 
requires long hours of the .day and may involve child- 
rearing as well as carlTr^iJius, the child* s physical, 
cognitive , /social , and emotionarrneed^ must be met* OCD 
seems to be the appropriate agency hereT" 



r 
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(2) x Ear-ly childhood programs are still experimental, and th^ 

long term effects of a cognitively oriented regimen on 
child n development 'and later competence are not adequately 
known, • *' 

(3) Research findings to date do not show significant dif- 
ferences in later academic achievement and 'intelligence 
between!) disadvantaged children who tiave and have not had 

. a special preschool experience, A possible exception 6c- *.' : 

" curs when home , preschool, and school environments are all 

* changed significantly and concurrently, 

.j .1 

(4) The constituency for child care programs is broad and grow- 

ing, for diverse reasons, among groups that span the spcio- 1 
economic spectrum, * It is premature, to say the- least , to 
assume that all this child care should have a strong cog- 
nitive orientation, ; 

* v * \ . 

(5) There is increasing recognition of the importance of parents* 

as the child* s. first and most significant teachers , Thus a . 
likely future emphasis may be to provide \yays to support * 
parents in assuming more active, more aware roles in their ^ 
children* s development. Such programs as grouper media * 

parent— training^ parent information materials , educational 

toy libraries , .and so forth, may be appropriate. 
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EARLY CHILpHOOD EDUQATION: " > 

PERSPECTIVES ON THE FEDERAL AND OFF I & OF EDUCATION ROLES 



Whenever men seek to change ancient 
human practices, they are wise to 
heed the physician's dictum: Prim urn 

non nocere : "Firsjt, do no harm," or 



~V •». 



Take care that the remedy is no 



worse than the diseasd'. 



I INTRODUCTION 



It has become characteristic of our nation instinctively to rele- 



gate toXJie educational establishment for resolution any social problem 
even remotely related to the educational system's mission. Having thus 

"solved" the problem by assignment , the nation promptly forgets it — 

. • . ■ 

until it emerges again as an as yet unresolved crisis. The nation re- 



quires educator-statesmen to differentiate forcefully on specific issues: 



I 



(l) what the educational establishment is capable of accomplishing under 






current conditions; (2) what if might accomplish given certain specified 
'circumstances A (3.) what can be done in cooperation with other government 
bodies; and, moat 1 - important of pH'-, (4) what it cannot do at all. This 



, demand for decisions is os strong in the field of early childhood edu- 






cation as it is in other realms of national concern. The objective of 
this paper is^ to provide information of relevance to such 'a differentiated 



analysis of policy issues in early childhood education. 

\ 

Public policy issues arise out of perceived dysfuhctions within the 



society. They provide rallying points for h multiplicitydf competing 

r 















! 



f ■ • • \ : * • • 

/ ■ , .• •' ■ ■ . ■ ' • ■ '■ • •• ’ 

1 i. ■ - . • . . .<■ 

r * • * . • • . -"-7 - • / 

'' I - i 

! ~ - -■ ■■■ ' H ■ • ' 

I ' ' ■ i- 

\ ‘ forces within the body politic, each wiltlya different point of "view," 

. ' .often vehemently espoused. Their 'programmatic resolution sects to honor 
as- 1 broau a spectrum of these perspectives as appears rational ./' In our •* 
nation, with but 9 percent'* Sf the work force self-eaployed ziaJ with 
societei forms .increasingly interlocked, public policy ’ issues' arise 
almost invariably- and primarily as a result of socioeconomic /dysfunctions . 

** v / The national issue of publicly supported programs for young i^Bildren is. 

, 0 - i ■ 1 

9 

no exception. ^ • . 

Although traditionally the family ,has been tile primary 1 institution 

i’- for child care and rearing, various groups' have focused ©m /pnbiicly-funded 

< ! . • •' r““.— - 

• /„ preschool programs as a way to resolve basic personal— societal “problems. 

*> , ■ / ’ ■ • • ! 

■: . ^ And— the -demand for such programs has gro'wn louder and noire insistent _ The 

• ' I ’ * 

President's December 9, 1971 veto /of the Child Development Act, S. 2007 
0 ! • has in no sense stilled the clamor for such programs. For tine need 

! arises from fundamental conditions within the Society, manifested in a 

> • * 

diversity of demands, varying with the specific circumstances of irnditri- 

* ' \ ^ • 

1 dual group proponents. They range from implicit or explicit claims of 

\ f \ . '. ' ; . 

*' ' primary societal responsibility ' for the care and nurture of tbe young 

t * • ■ . | . . . . 

L / ■ . . ’ . k 

i ' u „ • » 

f ^ '* v . - ■ ■>* ’ ■ 

i "Personal-societal" is hyphenated deliberately, for wherever men live •>. 

i in groups , the two are in reality not distinct. When we are in the 

l ^ midst of an environment, we are not aware of its 'effects ami charac- 

j- . " ... teristics— thus , when people lived in, closely knit communities , both 

| as constituent parts of and beholden tcj their infrastructures, many t 

\ - _ needs were met in unobtrusive, less conscious ways than at present. 

I The effects of the .ij{diustr i a 1 revolution — in- fragmenting communities 

i and segmenting and dehUman izing/people-^are "ending with its slow -/ 

| ’ demise. Our social^action efforts as a nation represent our conscious 

I attempts to reconstruct the community (i.e.,]to reaffirm the responsi- 

f bility of all to eaoh member) in ways relevant to t our needs in tbe 

\ , emergent postindustrial American society. The fact that' the Federal 

| government is called upon to foster and support . this effort does not 

? I" . . change the character of the personal-societal relationship; it simply 

jr / reflect s its broader base, , 
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to a desire for an appropriate ’’nursery schpol”. experience for children*/ 



The fact that the demand span the socioeconomic spectrum testifies tc/ 
the need and ensures its persistence as a powerful political issue* / 



Our concern in this paper is to provide information relevant^ to the 



A 



J. 



issue of societal responsibility in preschool child care and social i- 
* ^ 1 . 

zation. We are attempting the admittedly difficult task of differ- 
entiating Into moVe cogent segments that tangled mass of 1 expectations , 
hopes, and needs that fall under the rubric of early childhood education * 
Viewing the broad Federal effort ip early childhood development-- that 
spans six Federal departments^and_seven agencies — our analysis seeks to 






.provide information -useful to OE ir? the making of both shdrjt term and * 



long.term policy regarding early childhood education* 



' More specifically, we will briefly da acribe relev ant* conditions that 
appear to underly the demand for universal, preschool programs, identify 
the proponents of the programs and their perceived needs, describe the 



'AS> 



rv 



Federal role in early childhood, and examine the evidence regarding— the 

. • * 

efficacy of 4 current sponsored programs, thereby providing an analytic 






basis for OE decision-making regarding its role in early childhood 



education. 



w 



The preschool period is viewed broadly as ranging from conception 



through the 3rd grade of elementary school and our concern extends over 

t 



this period. We w^ll consider the rationale for universal preschool 



I r. V . 






programs since both the proponent demand and the legislative intent is 
to provide programs for, all who desire access to them. Further, we need 
td* consider the kinds of programs that appear appropriate for various 



S 



groups — particular.* y the child populations viewed as ”at risk” on some 



/ : 



dimension— a basis for determining what. OE.’s role should be. 
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II RELEVANT SOCIETAL CONDITIONS 



/\ 



Among the societal conditions that create the demand for publicly 



J 



funded ^preschool programs and that;: reinforce its urgency^ these appear 

.... 

most salient: (l) the socioeconomic needs of families /that compel mothers 

t6 enter the work force, and the critical need of the economy for the paid., 
.work .of these same women; (2 ) the demise of the extended family and small . 
community; (3) the driv^for equa^ human rights and for a greater numbed 
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of/options and life choices, including that of women; (4) the existence 
of a segment of the population— termed pool and near-poor — who essentially 
are isolated from the f fruits of j our socioeconomic progress as a nation and 
alienated from its institutional forms; (5) the belief that education — in, 
this case early^education— is_an_effective*sLnstrument of social reform; 
and (6) the 'apparent feeling on the part of a relatively smalT~buT grow — - 







ing number of parents (reinforced by some child development specialists 
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and private enterprise alls' fd'r^day care ' that they . are l$ss adequate to 
the child-rearing role than are institutional programs devised and /run by 
"experts,"** No one of these conditions is singly responsible for the per- 
ceived need for preschool programs. Rather, they are to greater or lesser 

• i 

degrees interactive with each other and with other conditions. However, 

\ •• *• * ■ 

for simplicity, they are discussed belpw as though they were distinct in 

. « ■ ** 41 

their impact, ■ - ‘ • ’ 
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Socioeconomic Needs and the Economy 
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"Exploding the myth that the female labor .force is largely made up 
of . bored wives and mothers anxious to get out of their homes, Bell (1972) 
emphasizes the crucial importance' of workijng women as contributors both 
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She states: 



... women workers are more important than ever before in main- 
taining their families, 1 standard of living, in lifting; poor 
families out of poverty, in serving as the sole breadwinner for 
m^.ny families, and in. contributing* to economic production and 
growth' . . . . (p. 1 ) • ’ ' * 6 t 

<■ ’ * - ' . . • 

Stating .that the "model" American family of father, motherl and two chil- 
dren is scarcely. a model at all, since it “actually encompasses fewer than ‘ 

' oner-sixth of all fAiilies, Bell indicates that almost that same propprtiln- 

’ ' • • j ; f: =.!»•[•■ 

of families are headed by women (6 million families with 20 million mem- 

- / _ ;."V * ■ ■ , ' • !. •* \/- 

bers--half of whom are dependent children). Each.yea^, hundreds of thou4 

/ . ‘ M • ■ • v . ■ ■ / / 

sands more children live in single-parent families owingx to the increasing 

rates of separation ahd divorce (Profiles' of Children, 1970). This/in- 1 ’ . 

I ; / . 

creases the number of parents who must work and therefore must seek care 

V o \ ' . 

, for their children. 
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Further, for many, intact families, the, earnings of the wife spell ) 
the dffference~between_j poverty and scraping by"; and the paid work of rminy^ 
more wives insure their families /no^ or t— rather_than just scrap- 

ing by.". Bell provides the following J.971 data 0 (p.* 14) in support of 

i " # % 

A these statements: . 

■ . * * ♦ 

As 



Number of families *- 
/with Working Wives 






1 million 



pillion 




Wife’s Annual 

if 

Earnings 

$2 , 000^-$4 l jl000 
! \ . 

$4 , 00Q-$7 , 000 



Hu sban d* s / Annu a 1 
* Earnings 

Less than $7,000 

k 

Less than $10,000* 

i 
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; in 197 ij of } the' 16.5 , million families with both parents employed, the wife's 

- . . , < / 

mediah annual Warnings were $3*000 and the husband's were $9,000. 

s 
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Two-thirds of husbands earned less than^ $10,000. 
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\ In addition to /meetirtg their families 1 needs, the increasing number 
\ / ‘ : ■ 
of working women (mostly wives) oveV the past 15 years has been largely 
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responsible for the growth in the total national production and income, 
Between 1950 and 1970, while the national product has jrnore^^ 

! the proportion of men in the labor force has ,been"declining lt from 86. per- 
. cent to t 75 percent. Had women not^augmented the labor; force, our national 

\ a . ; ■ , , 

1 product and incolne would be considerably lower (Bell, 1972), - -• 

The pamphlet entitled ’’Women Workers Today” ( 1971 ),. published by the 

- \ * 

Women’s Bureau, DOL, indicates that wonfen ’’contribute substantially to 

\ n • V „ 1 * 

the incomes of their families.” It also states: Women supply? many of 

\ ■ 

the workers needed today for growing industries and that their services 



are essential to 



V 

the - c 






continued functioning of vital health and. educational v 
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services. v factories,\ stores, and offices.” In a large number of fami\l f ies> 

• • ) L \ . •• * • - 

the f ather 1 s' annual earnings alone are insufficient to provide the faniily 
with a moderate: standard of living. Clearly, women .workers are essential 
contributors both to the national economy as now constituted and -to °the 

-A ‘ . ■ - • 

basic financial ne^ds of' their own families. • 



The Demise of the Extended Family and Community , 

_ i 

Historically, the primary socializing agents of the infant and child 
have been* the family and extended family, merging into and aided t and sup- 

7 

ported by the surrounding community. Far more frequently ^than not, 
mothgrs not only nurtured their infant, but also were busy with a multi- 

tude of other tasks and therefore required and received the ready assis- 

■ % * « 

tance of relatives, , older siblings, friends, or hired help. For mothers 

* ' 

to work is not a new phenomenon: what is new is the absence both of the, 

mother herself , who often works some distance awa^ from the homestead, 
and of others to help with the children. Over the years, household workers 
have become difficult to obtain and their wages are beyond the economic 



reach of many families. 
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Thus increasingly, in our "highly mobile and atomistic society, 
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neither the expended family -no/ the community remaii. intact to perform 

\\ /• ' / •• : ■ 

the traditional \chil,a care roles. In fact, ours may be* the first society 
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in which large groups of mothers have reared their children^essenti-ally 

alone. For exam^l/, part/of the rebellion of ."affluent” mothers probably 

has a lot to do/witk the/ unremit ting, nature* of- the’ demands placed/upon 
" ’ ■ '/* ( \ /* 4 ' . : ‘"’ r 
them and the loneliness, of their^ole (since fathers are often absent not 
/ f i? - •• 

only for long hours every workday, but frequently on week-ends as wel j). 

- ** y ■■ . i* /, * \> - ’■ • 

The situation is even more poignant in the case of the many single parents 

X ■ / . - *' . '' - 

without even a mate' to help or support them in the> child-rearing task. 

' ' /[' / ■ : 

Table .2 presents’ our summary of the changing attitudes and circumstances 

v ■ .. •• ■ | •' •• v • v • ; 

reduce the ^pupports of extended family and community that formerly 
underpinned the nuclear £ ami ly . 

Clearly, the fact that the extended family and -community are? missing’ 
does not diminish the need for the myriad way s 'in which they complement^-, 
supplemented, Aided; and supported the parents and child — and f rom. whicl 
. tasks they i^A turn derived a profound sense of human purpose, and meanylg. 
When a basic need persists subsequent to the disappearance of the tradi- 
tional resources for its fulfillment, inevitably/ demands will be made on 

/ *' , *$.*/?' / . , 

the larger society; to , assume that burden. Thus, increasingly, -extra- 

/' ... ' . . ~ \. \ J •“ 

familial forms and ! 'VnS'ti tutions have been sought and . consequent \j these 
hav,e been competing with the family is. the primary socializing .agent of 
the.childT* These forms and institutions are evident both in/the exis- 
tence of 'and demand for growing numbers ’Of quasi-public, private, and 

v-* • . ' K . ...* '•• •’" / • 

proprietary arrangements for the care and rearing of children; Also, the 
experiments in communal life styles of some of our young/people represent 



As the influence and impact of extra-familiar institutions increases 
and broadens, it is hardly surprising that parents wonder at the diver- 
gence between their own and their offsprings attitudes, and behavior. 
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Table 2 
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CHANGING ATTITUDES AND CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE FAMILY 
AND COMMUNITY REFLECTED IN CHILD pARE DEMAND 



Extended family 
Physical presence 

Child rearing and care 

Affective aspects 

* - 

\ ■; . 



Cultural background 

Shares experience/ 
information 

Nature of mother role' 



More Typical of Past 



• / 



More Typical of *Present 






Sometimes several general Of ten , -absent due to mobility 

t/ions present 

. . * / , 

Many 7 family members par- 
ticipate actively 



Usually not available, or by 
appointment’ 1 . ■ 



Great pleasure expressed Accent on youth:- grand- 
in children: warmth be- . mothers not’ anxious* to assume 

tween parents and child. role: wish M to do own thing”; 

reinforced - therefore parents, and child # 

feel rejected 



Stable-consistent over 

generations 

> * 

Immediately available 
source 



Mobility may bring conflicting 

values .. *;*; . 

• * 

Not readily available 



Shared task with relative?, Mother. and father alone: np 
/ ■ * • <• 
/friends .help from others 



/ 



Importance of mother and Very worthwhile ' 
father' rol<*s 



Less important than careers 



Hired babysitter 



Marital situation ■ 



Not needed 



Usually intact, family ' 



Needed but may be difficult 
to find or afford 

Much’ higher* proportion of 
single parents ’ ~ 



Family resides within ex- Nuclear family resides alone 
tended family complex * 

.. Usually shared cultural- ’ More marriage between members 
values between parents and* of groups with conflicting 
extended family cultural values 



/ 




Community ' 

Neighbori^Tr lends 



Importance of parental 
role 



Reinforced warm feelings Neighbors may Jje strangers, 
of the parents and child few close. friends 



Considered important 



( Not as important as career 



Community responsibility -Child protected by commu-v . No one responsible other than ' 

^ to the child nity concern for the immediate family . ■ ■ 

family and child * . 
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a conscious attempt to recreate the "lost" community as a functional 

entity that aids in the child care tasks * and ^meets. adult human needs as 

. . / + 

/well. 



Equal Rights 

9 . 
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struggle — limited to no single s'ex or race or ethnic group or stage of 

lif^ At presen t , r among the most visible and active groups in this 

struggle are the women's liberation: organizations. Th^r goal is to 

achieve a sense of personal* dignity f a sense ;of the if own worth as com- * 

peterit human 1 .^bqings separate and apart from their role as wives, mothers, 

*o*r horpemakers, Feeling that >the society neither honors nor values the 
^ ’ c- * „ . • ' „ 

traditional womanly roles, women ' s [liberation seems to be saying: "We 

» ‘ k . 
can prove our worthwhileness by entering and competing in the arena that* 

; J ‘ * • . 'i \ - : r 

the society seerffs to value-rtHe market place." 
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Fox; thjqse women who ho ^longer are involved\in: meeting survival needs , 

who ^e ^economically and culturally affluent, or comfortable, the drive to 

. . !' • . S " * 

find purpose»anti meaning in their lives — to feel that they are -an integral 
part, of the societal endeavor--is powerful indeed. ThiJs need .of women' 
may appear to *be a separate need that has very little to Vo with the needs 

•' ' ' • \\ i * .j - - . ; ' 

of children for appropriate nurturance and socialization : 1 1 is subject ' 

* ( ‘ f .* , !*'■ 

to the interpretation that the group i that traditionally, shouldered these 
tasks wants to go on strike or to abdicate/ and in a-limited number of- 

• : • , . :: ! i- ^ ■ 

cases, the interpretation applies, ; - • 

* l . • p 

However, for a good many activists and for a large proportion of 
women whose feelings are tapped informally or, j^hrough surveys, the deeper 
issues of equality and self-wor,th-call^f orth their allegiance. Harris 

/ 7 ■ « • 

polls conducted in 197(1/ 1971, (and 1972 reveal a significant shift in the 
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’f avor/oppose" at titudes # of *men and women toward 
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1 or change women's status in the society (see Table 3 for detailed 

results ): * 
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efforts . to strengthen 
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Women - 


* j. Men . 




O 1 

% » 
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■ i 

i ; 'I 








j Favor 

1 / ;• • • 


Oppose 


Favoi^ Oppose 

i . 




, | 
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! : ' 


N. 




1970 


j ' • ‘ 40 % 


42 % 


\ . { • . I ** 

44 % ^ •/ 39 % 'j 
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1971 


j 42 


> 43 

. / ■ « 


n.a. n ; a . 
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1972 


j 48 


36 

. t * 


49 ^ *36 . 
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In 1970, 40 percent of the women favored such efforts- but by 1972, the 
-percentage had jumped to 48 percent. Since it is; the 'youngerj. and &et ter 

’• . * > ■ . i . 1 

* * . , ■ • j 

educated wom^p who are strongly for such ef forts , j an increase can be ex- 
pected .in the jpercentage . favoring improved status for women as time goes 

(Ai, The percentage of men who favor improving womens status has also 

• . I i . !‘ ■ 

I . “ • 1 I ■ ■* 

grown in recent years.; . • ' : 

; • -1 . . . • - i’.-ci •!. v 

Table 4 jreveals the shift in sentiment from 1970 to; 1972 dtij several, , 
key .questions . Some of these questions and result^in the 1972 poll were: 

v i • . * 

o If wbmeri don r t “speak up for themselves and confront men on " 
theijr real problems, nothing will be done about 'thebe prob-^l. 
lems: 71 percent' of the women and 67 percent of the nen t 

* agreed; % . ■ . ’ ip 

• Women a/e right to be unhappy with their roll in American 

’socielfy but wrong in the way they're protesting: 51 percent 

of the women and 44 percent of the men agreed; ! 

’ V : * • \ ■ ! \ ^ 

• It- s about time women ^protested the real injustices, they'vo 

— faced, for years: 48 percent of the women and 41 percent oi\ ^ 

the men agreed. ’ . • \ 1 j- : v , j »• 

'Clearly significant changes in attitudes are occuring. . 1 
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Margaret Mead (1971), ever sensitive to the undercurrents of the* 
times, points to a necessary and emerging trend:/ 

* X) 

* ♦ / ’ • % 

I think we'll, be bringing girls up with more sense of them- 
selves as people, and that they're going to be people all the 
way through. If they choose parenthood, they'll choose it " ' 
much more as they've chosen vocations, and much less as if 
it .were just 'something the *nei ghbors are doing. (p* 53) 

She further indicates that the, greater freedom of men to choose their 
own roles and life styles is interwoven wit^ the greater freedom of 
women to do so also: 

By dint of telling women that their major job was to be wives 

. - • / 

' and mothers, we told most men their major job was to be 

* breadwinners • and very much limited the number of men who could 
do the things they wanted to do most .... When you shut 

b 

women up in a home and require wifehood and motherhood, you 
' shut men up and require husbandhood and fatherhood at the same . 
time. As we reduce the requirements for motherhood, we reduce 
the requirements for fatherhood. And we'll release a lot of 
people to be individuals and to make contributions as individ- 
uals, rather than as parents. (p. 53) 



In a more profound sense, the need on the part ” of women for a 

r ?> ' 

sense; of personal worth, for affirmation from^the American society_of 

the value of their efforts (no matter how it is disguised or expressed) 

is central to whether children in their turn are raised with a sense of 

their own self worth. Many mothers feel demeaned by their life ct^cum- 

° „ 

stances and by the manifest values of what they view as a male-dominated, 

- \ , / 

technological* society . Carrying within themselves th.e weight of the 

• o ^ • 

frustrations of past generations, they tend to take out these frustrations 
on their children, particularly their male children, who^^teTTn^turn, 
as husbands, take them out on their wives, who in turn take them out on\ 
their children— -in .'an endless psychically damaging cycle to men, women 
and children. 
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